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TO MR. R. CARLILE, 84, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 





Sir, New York, August 10, 1824. 

1 aM informed by Mr. Carver of this city, that you are desi- 
rous of obtaining for publication any writings of our de- 
ceased friend, Elihu Palmer, which be may have left unpub- 
lished ; and also such notices of his life as may be thought 
worth recording. My respect for Mr, Palmer, as well as for 
the cause in which you are engaged, are sufficient induce- 
ments for me, as far as lies in my power, to comply with 
your wishes. I accordingly send you a manuscript com- 
posed by him, which was never printed, entitled the Politi- 
eal World. This was handed to me by Mrs. Palmer some 
time after the death of her husband, for safe keeping; as she 
was then residing with a bigoted sister, who was disposed 
to destroy any writings of Mr. Palmer, under an apprehen- 
sion that they might contain some common sense on the sub- 
ject of religion. It appears, however, to be only the com- 
mencement of a more extensive work which he intended for 
the press. The sense is complete as far as it goes, and is 
written in his usual clear and forcible styie. Mrs. Palmer 
now dead, was a woman of good sense, and fine moral feel- 
ings, and possessed as stropg an interest as her husband in 
promoting the cause of truth. I therefore presume, that no 
writings of his of consequence remained with her, as she was 
sure that such would be consumed. 

I shall be able to give you but a very imperfect sketch in- 
deed of Mr. Palmer’s life, having.no written documents, nor 
are there any connections of his in this city to refer to. The 
knowledge | have of him, however, arises from an intimate 
personal acquaintance for eight or nine years; and, except- 
ing my own observations, during that time, is derived chiefly 
from himself, whose tenacity for truth can leave no doubt 
of its correctness. There are certainly traits in his life and 
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character worthy of notice, and I am happy that you are 
disposed to give them publicity ; and could only wish that 
some more able hand were employed to second your views. 
I shall, however, state a few prominent facts, which | hope 
will prove acceptable, without the ornaments of style to re- 
commend them. | 

Elibu Palmer was born in or near Norwich, in the state 
of Connecticut *, about the year 1763. He wrought with 


-his father, at the farming business, till be arrived at the age 


of twenty one years. He then availed himself of a small 
charity, connected with a school and college at Dartmouth, 
in New Hampshire, under Doctor Wheelock, which enabled 
him to enter, and afterwards to graduate at, that college. 
In order, however, to procure means to defray a part of his 
expences, he taught in a school during the vacations of that 
institution. The charity fund belonging to this college was 
established by private donations, and a grant of the legisla- 
ture of the state in which it was located, for the ostensible 
purpose of educating the aborigines of this country, to ena- 
ble them to spread the knowledge of the gospel among their 
respective tribes. But generally, they who were induced 
to submit to be taught in the Christian manner soon became 
tired of the study of the Greek and Latin languages, and 
left the college in disgust. I knew of but one, named Oc- 
cum, who held out to the last and obtained a degree. He 
became a Presbyterian minister, but, having learnt the use of 
strong liquors from his Christian associates, was much ad- 
dicted to druokenness. The object for which this fund was 
obtained, having been but partially effected, a part of it was 
applied to the education of some of the white inhabitants. 
To this circumstance, Mr. Palmer, probably, owed his aca- 
demic honours. So that folly, in this case, was productive 
of good. 

Within a month after Mr. Palmer graduated, he com- 
menced preaching at Pittsfield, in Massachusetts; where he 
continued for some months. He then had a eall, as it is 
termed, at Newtown, on Long Island. On his way there, 
he preached at Sheffield, in Massachusetts, on a thanksgiving 
day. Upon which occasion, instead of expatiating upon the 
horrid and awful condition of mankind in consequence of 


* We, in this country, have been in a sad, mistake, in supposing him to 
have been a Scotch Emigrant Priest. The error must have arisen from 
the Mr. Fysche Palmer who was transported from Scotland with Muir, 
Skirving, Gerald, Margarot and others at the close of the last century. 
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the lapse of Adam and his wife, he exhorted his hearers to 
spend the day joyfully in innocent festivity, and to render 
themselves as happy as possible. He was lectured by an 
attorney, a sownd believer, at whose house be stopped, for 
giving such liberal advice. Before arriving at his place of 
destination, he also preached at New York, for a respectable 
old Presbyterian clergyman, Doctor Rodgers, and he was 
here reproved by the Doctor for the liberality of his senti- 
menis. Whicb shews that he was but ill adapted for a Pres- 
byterian pulpit. At Newtown, he became acquainted with 
a Doctor Ledgyard, a physician of that place, a man of ta~ 
‘ents and a freethinker; who used to amuse himself by at- 
tacking Mr. Palmer on doctrinal points of religion; which 
he found very irksome, as he could not conscientiously de- 
fend them. Aud, having ascertaiued that the Doctor was 
trust-worthy, he begged a truce with him, stating, that there 
was no disagreement in their opinion. In his discourses, he 
avoided entering upon the peculiar and mysterious doctrines 
of the Christian religion, confining himself to its moral pre- 
cepts. In his circumstances, when a good was sought in the 
then only feasible way of obtaining it, ] can see no well 
founded objections to its being effected under the mantle of 
superstition. 

He resided about six months at Newtown, and then re- 
moved to the city of Philadelphia, which presented a more 
extensive field for the display of his talents. But, although 
he taught a benevolent doctrine himself, he, at length, be- 
came disgusted with preaching from pulpits, where the mo- 
rose, vindictive, and uncharitable tenets of Calvin were ge- 
nerally inculeated, and expected by the hearers. And it is 
probable also, that he failed to give satisfaction to those pi- 
ous souls, whose ears bad become habituated to the awful 
denunciations Of the Christian God. He, therefore, joined 
the society of Universalists, whose principles were more con- 
genial to his benevolent feelings, and more creditable to the 
character of the supreme Being. But still the childish and 
impious presumption of supposing the Deity capable of re- 
quiring the murder of Jesus Christ, called his son to atone 
for the trifling faux pas.of a woman, committed some thou- 
sand years before, was too revolting for his honest and man- 
ly mind long to brook; and, having obtained the assent of a 
part of the elders of bis congregation to that effect, he ad- 
vertised, in a public paper, the Aurora, that, on the succeed- 
ing sunday, he would deliver a discourse against the divini- 
ty of Jesus Christ. This was an act of imprudence, at that 
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time, that nothing but his inexperience, and impetuous zeal 
in the cause of truth can palliate or account for. Universal- 
ism itself was then hardly tolerated in this country. It had 
just began modestly to bring forward its claims to indul- 
gence. In consequence of this advertisement, the society of 
Universalists were in an uproar; and being joined by peo- 
ple of other denominations, instigated probably by their 
priests, an immense mob assembled at an early hour before 
the Universalist Church, which Mr. Palmer was unable to 
enter. In fact, it is stated, that he was in personal danger, 
and was induced to quit the city, somewhat in the stile of 
the ancient apostles upon similar occasions. He retired to 
the residence of a brother of his, an attorney, in the western 
part of Pensylvania. With him, be read law, the usual time 
required, and returning to Philadelphia was admitted as a 
pleader at the bar. He had now a wife and two children— 
boys. Three months after his return, in the summer of 1793, 
the yellow fever occured in that city; which caused the 
death of his wife, and deprived him of sight. Doctor Rush, 
the physician who attended him, informed me, that Mr. P. 
was opposed to being bled, which, had he submitted to, the 
Doctor thinks would have prevented the melancholy re- 
sult. He was now left blind, and without resources to aid 
him to grope his way in darkness; with little sympathy or 
disposition in the sectarians of any denomination to lend a 
helping hand to soothe bis misfortune. Indeed, some did 
not scruple to pronounce it a judgmeut of God for his unbe- 
lief. But his courageous mind rose superior to the obstacles 
that appeared to have closed his usefulness forever. He of- 
ten said, that the accident had fallen upon the right person, 
upon one that was able to bear it; that many would have 
sunk under it; but that he could submit with firmness. 

He sent his children to his father in Connecticut; and 
boldly attempted to stem the difficulties attending the prac- 
tice of law in his circumstances. But be found the impedi- 
ments insurmountable: that the profession required, at least, 
all the sight that nature had bestowed to investigate its in- 
tricate subtilties, and be was obliged to abandon the under- 
taking. Having received favourable reports of the liberality 
of the people of Augusta in Georgia; or being invited by some 
gentlemen to try his fortune there, he set out alone for that 
place. Here he obtained liberty to deliver discourses in the 
court-house, and he commenced upon the broad base of De- 
ism. Itis said that he had a more numerous auditory than 
the parson of the parish, an honest good sort of man, an epis- 
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copalian. He had remained in Augusta about twelve 
months, when he undertook a visit to his friends in Connec- 
ticut; and stopping in his way at New York, the writer, for 
the first time, became acquainted with him, in the year 1796 
or 97. It was immediately proposed to him to deliver lec- 
tures in this city, which he assented to without hesitation; 
and a large assembly room being obtained for the purpose, 
he commenced the following Sunday. A small society was 
formed in aid of his exertions; which assumed, without dis- 
guise, the name of Deistical Society. This appellation was 
advocated by Mr. Palmer, although some others were in fa- 
vour of that of Theophilanthropist, as being less frightful to 
fanatics, not many of whom would understand the term. 
Aithough his lectures were generally pretty. numerously at- 
tended, there were not many who were disposed to contri- 
bute for the support of the principles, and those, for the most 
part, limited in means. It became necessary, therefore, for 
him to make occasional excursions to other populous towns 
to recruit his funds. Which he frequently did, to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Newburg, on the North River. These 
journeys he took without any attendance. His last was to 
Philadelphia, in an inclement season, in the winter of 1805. 
Soon after his arrival there, he was attacked with pleurisy, 
which, in a few days terminated his existence, in the forty- 
second year of hisage. He left a second wife, before allud- 
ed to, a very amiable woman, who survived him about eight 
years. By her be had no children. 

Mr. Palmer, as a public speaker, was equalled by few; 
his delivery was gracelul, his voice strong and sonorous, and 
he never hesitated for words to express his ideas. Tenaci- 
ons of the justness of his principles, and that their propaga- 
tion tended to promote the best interests of society, no diffi- 
culties could discourage him, no opposition damp the ardour 
of his persevering mind. Had he, however, been more in- 
dulgent to weak inquirers after truth, he would probably 
have gained more proselytes. The bold and positive man- 
ner in which he attacked popular prejudices wounded the 
self-pride of some, who could not bear to hear their darling 
scheme of revelation so roughly handled, and frightened 
others, who, like invalids, required to be nursed with food 
more tender, aud better adapted to their digestive faculties. 
As a man, he was rigidly moral, a philanthropist, and of 
course a zealous advocate for the liberties of mankind. No 
temptation could induce him, for a moment, to swerve from 
what he thought right. 
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I inclose the principles of the Deistical Society of the 
State of New York, drawn up by Mr. Palmer, which will 
show the purity of the motives which indaced its formation. 
it existed some years after the death of its founder; but at 
length was discontinued for want. of zeal in the members. 
Some of whom have returned to the slough of superstition. 
Whilst others, influenced, probably, by less interested mo- 
tives, or who have taken a more enlarged view of the evils 
inflicted upon mankind by their tamely succumbing to the 
domination of ignorance and fanaticism, rigidly adhere to 
the tenets formerly promulgated by the society. 

During his residence in New York, Mr. Palmer wrote 
(or rather dictated, his wife generally writing for him) the 
Principles of Nature, and View of the Moral World. The 
former you have published, and, [ understand, by Mr. Car- 
ver, that you have lately procured a copy of the latter. He 
intended to have continued this work, making comments 
upon every book and chapter of the Bible. He dictated as 
fast as a quick writer could copy, and in language that re- 
quired little or no alteration. 

Religion, which means nothing but the belief of idle fan- 
tastic stories, owes its origin to the ignorance and fears of 
maukind in remote aud barbarous ages. And, being found 
admirably adapted to the support of despotism, has been se- 
dulously cultivated, and rigidly enforced among nations, the 
enlightened part of which have long since ceased to be the 
dupes of its extravagant vagaries. Hence, in order to con- 
tinue the deception, cruel and vindictive laws have been 
enacted to oblige men to believe, or say they believe, what 
their reason contradicts. In short, ithas been made a cheat- 
ing, money-making business, and kings and priests, both 
equally useless, have divided the spoil. Kings could not ex- 
ist without priests. ‘Their trades exactly fit each other. 
First enslave the mind, and the slavery of the body follows 
as natural as the shadow its object. But, after so many 
ages of bloodshed and every species of persecution, it is to 
be hoped, that the time is near at hand, when the people of 
those portions of the globe, which have been favoured with 
the light of science, will arise in their might, and put an end 
to this nonsensical jargon and oppression. You, and your 
friends, have made a glorious stand in England, which sur- 
prises even us in America, who agree w ith you in sentiment. 
For, although we are more at liberty to express our thoughts, 
there are few who have the boldness to do it with that free- 
dom which you and your supporters have done. 
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Hoping that reason, justice, and truth will prevail, and that 
you will soon be released from those bonds in which you 
are held by your tyrannical oppressors, | subscribe myself 
with great esteem, 
Your obedient Servant, 


JOHN FELLOWS. 





Principles of the Deistical Society of the State of 
New York. 


Proposals for forming a society for the promotion of mo- 
ral science and the religion of nature—having in view the 
destruction of superstition and fanaticism—tending to the 
developement of the principles of a genuine natural morali- 
ty—the practice of a pure and uncorrupted virtue—the cul- 
tivation of science and philosophy—the resurrection of rea- 
son, and the renovation of the intelligent world. 

At a time when the political despotism of the earth is dis- 
appearing, and man is about to reclaim and enjoy_the liber- 
ties of which for ages he has been deprived, it would be un- 
pardonable to neglect the important concerns of intellectual 
and moral nature. The slavery of the mind has been the 
most destructive of all slavery; and the baneful effects of a 
dark and gloomy superstition have suppressed all the digni- 
fied efforts of the human understanding, and essentially cir- 
cumscribed the sphere of intellectual energy. It is only by 
returning to the laws of nature, which man bas so frequently 
abandoned, that bappiness is to be acquired. And, although 
the efforts of a few individuals will be inadequate to the 
sudden establishment of moral and mental felicity; yet, they 
may lay the foundation on which a superstructure may be 
reared incalculably valuable to the welfare of future genera- 
tions. To contribute to the accomplishment of an object so 
important, the members of this association do approve of the 
following fundamental principles:— 

1. That the universe proclaims the existence of one su- 
preme Deity, worthy the adoration of intelligent beings. 

2. That man is possessed of moral and intellectual facul- 
ties sufficient for the improvement of his nature, and the ac- 
quisition of happiness. 

3. That the religion of nature is the only universal reli- 
gion; that it grows out of the moral relations of intelligent 
beings, and that it stands connected with the progressive im- 
provement and common welfare of the human race. 
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A, That it is essential to the true interest of man, that he 
love truth and practise virtue. 

5. That vice is every where ruinous and destructive to the 
happiness of the individual and of society. 

6. That a benevolent disposition, and beneficent actions, 
are fundamental duties of rational beings. 

7. That a religion mingled with persecution and malice 
cannot be of divine origin. 

8. That education and science are essential to the happi- 
ness of man. 

9. That civil and religious liberty is equally essential to 
his true interests. 

10. That there can be no human authority to which man 
ought to be amenable for his religious opinions. 

11. That science and truth, virtue and happiness, are the 
great objects to which the activity and energy of the human 
faculties ought to be directed. 

Every member admitted into this association shall deem 
it his duty, by every suitable method in bis power, to pro- 
mote the cause of nature and moral truth, in opposition to 
all schemes of superstition and fanaticism, claiming divine 
origin. ‘Then follow the regulations of the society. 


Three chapters of an unfinished work by Elihu Palmer, in- 
tended to have been entitled :— 


THE POLITICAL WORLD, &c. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Nature of existence, predicament of man in the universe, ancient 
and modern opinions upon the subject. 


THE human mind, when emancipated from the bondage of 
prejudice, and freed from the shackles of superstition, con- 
templates, with liberality of thought, the vast and extensive 
fabric of the physical world. ‘The first and strongest impres- 
sions are derived from this indestructible fountain of know- 
ledge, and the subsequent combinations of the human under- 
standing become, collectively, the basis of every moral and 
political institution, which has essentially affected the best 
and highest concerns of the human race. The origin of those 
institutions is not so difficult of investigation as public opi- 
nion is inclined to believe; for, the truth lies nearer to the 
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surface, and presents a more prominent character, than that 
which superstitious mystery and political intrigue have be- 
stowed upon it. It is the interest of despotism to deceive ; 

it lives upon the miseries of others; it has placed a film over 
the intellectual eye of man, and prevented the clear discove- 
ries, Which, he otberwise could have made by examining the 
inberent properties of existence. Ina political work, ofa 
kind like that which now lies before us, it may be expect- 
ed, by some, that the inquiry should be confined to princi- 
ples ofa civic nature. This, however, is not the sole object 
of the present work. Views, of a far more extended cha- 
racter; reflections, of a more comprehensive kind; compa- 
risons, including the highest interests of society, and, i in short, 
every thing valuable in the moral and physical existeuce of 
man, will come within the sphere of the present design, and 
constitute the essential foundation of our subsequent deve- 
lopements. This remark is made to cuard the reader against 
mis-apprehension, and to prepare him for discussions of a 
novel and unexpected character, It is high time, that inqui- 
ries of this kind should free themselves from the restraints of 
interested criticism, or the ceusure of periodical reviewers, 
and the prejudices of antiquity. At the present period of the 
world, a man has no business to appear in public; or, at 
least, his appearance world be useless, unless his mind be 
elevated above current ceusure, and unless he shall find him- 
self prepared to meet that flood of calumny, which the world 
has prepared for its best benefactors. An exalted sentiment 
should animate the mind of every philanthropist, and while 
he re-surveys the ignorance, the folly, and the vice of our 
species, he ought to resuscitate his hopes, aud re-kindle the 
active energies of his nature, in the anticipation of future im- 
provement. 

The power and the splendour of the material world, its 
vast and unlimited extent, its beauty, barmony, and gran- 
deur, all strike upon the senses and the understanding of 
man with inconceivable impressions, and excite, into a high 
degree of action, the most dignified energies of his existence. 
The habit, however, of surveying so many wonders, stupi- 
fies thought in some, and creates intellectual activity in 
others. The first cl iss, or the unbappy admirers of all the 
mythological absurdities of past ages, have always been de- 
luded; they pretend to discern the existence of a thousand 
beings, of which nature bas never yet made any exhibition ; 
they create innumerable hy potheses, and then, by the 
strength of a disordered imagination, they attempt to per- 
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suade themselves and others, that they are in possession of 
the most important realities. Fiction being thus substituted 
for truth, it is not a matter of astonishment, that all subse- 
quent reasoning, that all common concerns of life, should be 
tinctured with a false colouring, and be productive of the 
most baneful effects. The remedy for these evils is, to return 
and examine, with great clearness and penetration, the na- 
ture of existence, and the laws by which itis governed. An 
enquiry into the origin of existence is attended with insur- 
mountable difficulties; but the laws by which it is governed 
are cognizable by the powers of the human understanding. 
These laws present themselves as fair and unalterable prin- 
ciples of universal observation; they seldom escape the vigi- 
lance of a persevering intellect ; and a knowledge of their re- 
gular operation ought, for ever, to constitute the bi ghest con- 
fidence of individuals ‘and of nations. Societies will never 
be happy, until they understand the general laws of exist- 
ence. ‘They have been quarrelling, for ages past, about its 
origin; an awful theology has obtruded itself upon the sa- 
ered ground of philosophy, and has usurped the right of 
judging upon subjects, concerning which, prejudice had ren- 
dered it totally blind, and the most stupid ignorance had 
produced a total and absolute inco: upetence. The first great 
characteristic feature of existence is, its eternal duration, 
both antecedently and subsequently considered ; it is iguo- 
rance, folly, and fanaticism alone, that possess the temerity 
of opposing an idea so irrefutable. Beginning and end, in 
regard to the essence of that matter which composes the 
universe, are the sportive phantasms of all the religious my- 
thologists of ancient and modern times. They would make 
and anmake, they wonld create and destroy, according to 
the capriciousness and whimsical sentiments which their own 
imaginations had generated; aud when opposed in the ridi- 
culous eareer of those imaguations, they sound the tocsin of 
alarm, they let slip the dogs of war, and they drench the sa- 
ered earth with the blood of mortal maa! The planetary, 
the cometary, and the sidereal systems, are subjected, in a 
greater or less degree, to the inspection of our senses and our 
understanding; it is only with the mundane sphere, howe- 
ver, that man is well acquainted; all the rest is placed be- 
ond the reach of nice and accurate discriminations. Du- 
rability of character, with change of relative position, are 
facts, however, every where recognizable, and at all times 
incontrovertible. The reciprocation of matter and of inte- 
rest in the visible universe, should form the basis of the most 
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ungnalified and universal sympathy. This fact, consoling 
to every philosophic mind, but detested and denounced by 
superstition, ought to become the criterion of social institu- 
tions, and the broad tegument of the high concerns of the 
moral world. The narrow views which have _ hither- 
to circumscribed the sphere of human activity, have pre- 
vented society from founding its institutions upon the broad 
basis of universal sympathy and universal justice. Partial 
good can be produced by partial theories, when reduced to 
correct practice; but the extensive and ultimate happiness 
of the world must rest upou the establishment of principles 
of a broader and more comprehensive character. Indivi- 
duals are in the habit of rancorovs animosity with each 
other; nations sound the trumpet of discord, and, as if des- 
titute of all relationship, they become the bold and unblush- 
ing murderers of their species. Benevolence, extended upon 
a moral seale, would partially cure and annihilate this evil; 
but sympathy, improved upon the scale of sensitive and uni- 
versal existence, would teach the immortal and consoling 
doctrine, that there is an external connection throughout all 
the parts of nature, and that they are co-equal and co-essen- 
tialin their being. ‘This is the nature of existence, and the 
idea of a universal inter-circulation is coeval and coeternal 
with matter itself. 

‘The subject, presented under this point of view, will lead 
to the discovery of the real predicament of man in the uni- 
verse. ‘The relationship which he bears to every thing 
around him, his indestructible connection with the physical 
world, must, of necessity, direct our enquiries iu regard to 
his moral position and his moral interests. ‘The immutable 
laws of the universe, which govern all beings, and point to 
their successive and ultimate destinies, are the paramount 
considerations in all philosophic enquiries. The capricious- 
ness of intentional agents, the phantasms and follies generated 
in the brain of a wild and disordered theology, cannot much 
longer shake the solemn truths, which relate to the bighest 
interests of man; he will, in despite of such embittered ef- 
forts, ultimately discover his true condition in nature, and, 
bis sentiments will be bold and sublimated, in consequence 
ofthis discovery. ‘* Alan, in every part of the globe, is born 


free and equal in his rights; inan, ts the unlimited pro- 


prietor of his own person; man, is, in nature, a principle, 
not an agent :” he belongs inherently and essentially to him- © 
self, not to another; his senses, his faculties, bis energies, 
are all his own, and, for the righteous use of these, he is re- 
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sponsible to the great demands, and all commanding voice, 


of the sensitive and intelligent world. The conflicting opi- 
nions, which have been formed in different ages, upon the 
nature of man, are demonstrative of extreme imbecility and 
superstition on the one hand—and the extreme of phbiloso- 
phic penetration on the other. The current opinion has al- 
ways been, that man is not at home—that he is a mere bird 
of passage—that terrestrial attachments partake of false- 
hoods, ignorance, infirmities, and religious heresies; his 
judgment being thus warped in the early stages of his exist- 
ence, a manly refutation became extremely impracticable. 
The world, however, has not-been without its benevolent 
philosophers, who have perpetually invited man to reflect 
upon his own powers—to contemplate his moral and physi- 
cal predicament in the universe. Censure and calumny, 
itis true, have been heaped with a liberal hand upon the be- 
nefactors of mankind; but calumny is nothing to a great 
and good mind conscious of the faithful performance of its 
duty. ‘The records of antiquity present imperfectly to our 
views the state of the human mind and the results of its acti- 
vity in Kigypt, Persia, Hindostan, China, Greece, and 
Rome. 

The opinions which were entertained by the philosophers 
of those countries, concerving the nature of existence and 
the predicament of man in the universe, will stand as vene- 
rable testimonies in favour of the strength of genius, and of 
the bold integrity of intellect. Plato, Pythagoras, Zheri- 
cedes, among the Greeks, were men whose minds were ele- 
vated far above common follies and prejudices; they per- 
ceived, in the organic structure of the universe, the character 
of immortal mechanism; but they discovered, at the same 
time, in the dissolution of subordinate parts, the coessential 
and the coeternal relationship of the whole material world. 

From the Island of Japan, to the centre of the Roman 
Empire, similar opinions formerly prevailed, upon the sub- 
jeetof philosophy. ‘The doctrine was not the transmigration 
of souls; but the transmutation of matter. ‘The pyramids of 
Egypt, those stupendous fabrics of human folly, and yet the 
source of fruitful reflection to all contemplative travellers, 
were built upon the plan of the transmutation of all the bo- 
dies in the universe. Tbe royal tyrants, whose remains 
were there deposited, holding in contempt all other animals, 
and even their own species, thought, by this method, to se- 
clude themselves from all subsequent intercourse with the 
animal world. Preposterous and fallacious expectation! 
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They knew nothing of the power and activity of matter. Its 
subtile qualities escaped the vigilance of their discernment, 
and they fancied themselves armed against the energetic and 
diffusive operations of nature, by the magnificent structures 
of which they had been the authors. When the spirit of the 
Christian theology infused itself into modern Europe, it gave 
birth to a general sentiment, hostile to the philosophy of an- 
cient times. The Chinese, the Persian, the Egyptian, even 
the Greeks and Romans, all were denounced as damnable 
heretics, and the church was warned against a reception 
of such detestable doctrines. ‘* Beware,” says the great 
apostle of fanaticism, “ lest any man spoil you through philo- 
sophy and vain deceit.” This single seutence demonstrates 
in what contempt some of the philosophic opinions of former 
ages were holden by the propagators of Christianity. These 
first abettors of the celestial Jesu us, ignorant of philosophy 
themselves, despised both the appearance and the reality of it 
in others; they sought to traduce its dignified character, and 
they make a powerful effort to drive it out of the world. 
The new sect of Christians, with its subsequent and subor- 
dinate divisions, was not without success in its fanatic strug- 
gle against reason and sound philosophy. Fifteen centuries of 
moral darkness, under the reign of Christianity, is irrefutable 
evidence in favour of this assertion. The revival of learning 
in Europe was soon followed by the resuscitation of thought 
in the intellectual powers of the civilized world. It will be 
perceived, that a distinction is here made between learning 
and philosophic reflection ; a man may profess a profundity 
of erudition, and yet remain wholly destitute of those high 

and exalted energies of mind which lead to independent 
thought, and a contemplative survey of the character and 
essential properties of all existence. The opinions, which 
have been generated in modern times, from a combination 
of historic knowledge with the active principle of intellect, 
are coincident, in a high degree, with the philosophie doc- 
trines prevalent anterior to the establishment of Christianity. 
The properties of matter, and the results of its combination, 
were better understood by ancient philosophers, and by them 
more clearly developed, ‘than the qualities of any other sub- 
ject. The object, here, is not to enlogize antiquity, nor to 
exto] its supposed scientific preeminence. Upon many im- 
portant subjects, such as the science of politics, mechanical 
philosophy, and astronomy, the present age is far superior 
to that of any other, of which history, has given us any ac- 
count. Thoughtfal and contemplative mep, however, who 
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have, in modern times, surveyed the system of the material 
world, recognize the same truths as were developed in for- 
mer ages by many philosophers of the eastern hemisphere. 
Britain and France have been most conspicuous in produc- 
ing men whose minds were elevated far above common pre- 
judices. ‘These men saw, with great acuteness of intellectual 
power, the character and essential properties of existence, 
and some of them have not been afraid to speak in the lan- 
guage of bold and unqualified truth upon this subject. 
Hume and Bolingbroke understvod the properties of the ma- 
terial world, and the relationship existing between the parts 
and the whole; but they qualified, in some instances, their 
publications, in order, no doubt, to guard against the acrimo- 
nious resentment of current and popular opinion. In some 
instances, they might have been deficient in their knowledge 
of real truth; but, in general, they took a comprehensive 
view of the system of nature, and ascribed to it those interual 
powers and essential energies, which have produced all the 
astonishing varieties surveyed by the thoughtful mind of 
man. ‘The French philosophers were not, behind these here- 
tical luminaries in the bold disclosure of important truths, 
and their opinions, with some slight shade of difference, are 
presumed to be the same with those formerly propagated by 
Pythagoras among the Greeks, and by Antoninus among 
the Romans. Of all the men, however, whose philosophic 
researches have extended the farthest into the properties of 
the material world, John Stewart*, a celebrated traveller 
of the present day, a single individual who has dared to de- 
spise all compromise with prejudices, appears to be entitled to , 
the highest estimation. He possesses a bold, contemplative 
and energetic understanding, and his enquiries into the na- 
ture of the human mind, the qualities of the material world, 
and the connection subsisting between the parts and the 
whole, have never been equalled by any individual, either 
in ancient or in modern times, ,If there has been, for nearly 
four thousand years, a coincidence of opinion upon some of 
the prominent subjects of a philosophic kind, it is fair to 
presume, that the present consoling opportunity of diffusing 
knowledge will, ere long, give a stability to some fundamen- 
tal truths, which no occurrence hereafter will be able to shake 
or destroy. The properties of the material world being 
well understood, and the predicament of man in the universe 
well ascertained, it will follow of course, that moral and po- 


* Dicd in London, in 1822.—EpirTor. 
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litical institutions must conform to facts, aud be ultimately 
regulated by a spirit of truth and public utility. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Constitution of man, competency of his powers to answer all the im- 
portant purposes of human life, influence of civil and ecclesiaste- 
cal despotism upon the useful activity of these powers. 


MAN is an organized being whose existence has resulted 
from the powers of the physical universe; he is supported 
by its vital energies, and he is destined for ever to co-operate 
in some shape or form with every other partof nature. Me- 
dical anatomists have, at last, been successful in dissecting 
the physical constitution of man, in explaining the just rela- 
tionship of the parts, in discovering the sources of vitality 
and the causes of premature or ultimate dissolution. These 
anatomical disquisitions and developements have led to a 
clearer view of the intellectual properties of our existence; 
the source of thought has been recognized, and if it has not 
been striped of all its occult modes of operation, it has at 
least lost one half of the ancient mysteriousness of its cha- 
racter. The brain is the sublimated fountain of cogitation ; 
itis here that we must look for the subtilty of thought, with 
all its electrical celerity of action. The spiritual anatomists 
object to this depositary of intellectual energy, and refer us 
to a variety of theological considerations, beyond the sphere 
of human experience and repugnant to all rational belief. 
Sometimes, we are told, that divinity breathed into man the 
breath of life and he became a living soul; at other times, 
that he is part of the divinity itself, and that, after the disso- 
lution of the body, this spiritual substance will again be in- 
corporated with its celestial author and become essentially 
united with the almighty mind. These religious reveries, 
in proportion as they were inconsistent with the laws of na- 
ture, infallibly led the bulk of mankind astray from trath, 
and prevented a clear discernment of the most important 
facts. Hypothesis was substituted for demonstrable princi- 
ple, and every well informed man is acquainted with the ne- 
cessary consequences and destructive results. 

The world, under this new theological dispensation, be- 
came filled with ghosts, angels, fairies, witches, and demons 
ofevery kind and description; the reality of existence be- 
came a subject of sceptical confidence, and the world was 
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overwhelmed with a host of immaterial nenentities. Reli- 
gion always and only triumphs when she becomes uninielli- 
gible. Matter cannot think, said certain theologists and phi- 
losophers; they might as well have said, that matter cannot 
act, for thinking is only the finer action of matter. ‘That all 
matter is possessed of an inherent power of action, is now a 
doctrine which boldly challenges all logical refutation, even 
with the assistance of a sacred and supernatural theology. 
There is not a single particle of dead matter in the universe, 
all is action, all is life; but in various and different degrees 
according to circumstances, locality, and combination. 

Vegetable organism is inferior to that of man or animals; 
but the structure of vegetables is evidently an effect of the 
regular and combining powers of matter. Each particle 
proceeds with a steady step to take its destined position, so 
long as that species of organic life shall possess a durable 
character. It is true that every organized body must dis- 
solve; but this dissolution does not affect the inherent pro- 
perties of the constituent parts. ‘These parts form new rela- 
tions, contract new alliances, and become susceptible of new 
pleasures; they are, nevertheless, not lost—they are destined 
to an immortality of being—to an everlasting routine of com- 
bining and dissolving action. 

When the constitution of man, as a physical being, shall 
be well understood, it will be much more easy to develope 
and render intelligible the moral structure of his existence. 
This moral structure-is so inherently and essentially connect- 
ed with physical organization, that nothing but the grossest 
superstition, the most profound ignorance, and the most in- 
yeterate prejudice, could ever have prevented the human 
mind from a clear and comprehensive view of the real truth. 
Benighted and bewildered, by the mysteries of spiritualism, 
thoughtful investigators, into the nature of man, passed over 
the plainest facts presented to their view by the energetic ope- 
rations of the intelligent world. Every thing was recoudite, 
because every thing was discoloured ; every thing was mys- 
terious, because material combination had not been thorough- 
ly examined; every thing was involved in the deepest per- 
plexity, because this answered best the nefarious purposes 
of the juggling impostors of tbe world. It is not necessary 
to stop here to enquire, whether these impostors consisted 
of priests, lawyers, physicians, or astrologers; to this vene- 
rable phalanx of antiquity, we shail pay suitable respect, 
before we come to the close of the present work. It is suf- 
ficient, here, to note them as the prominent agents of that 
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marvellous mysteriousness of character, which all former 
ages have considered as essentially connected with the in- 
tellectual powers of man. 

The doctrine, that man is incompetent to provide for him- 
self, is fallacious and extremely destructive. It is one of 
the legitimate bequests of antiquity; it is a fragment of the 
ancient regimen, and reason has marked it as an object me- 
riting the universal execration of mankind. Political des- 
potism vociferates this incompetency of human energy, and 
superstition re-echoes the awful sentiment: political despo- 
tism declares man to be in a state of infantine tutelage, and 
religion joins in the general calumny; the tyranny of the 
world, copying the wish of Caligula, has set its foot upon 
che neck of man, and religious superstition boldly exclaims, 
Iam your coadjutor in the work of human subjugation. It 
is time, however, to specify in what respects we can rely 
upon the competency of human power. 

First, then, man is physically competent to supply his 
physical wants; secondly, he is competent to the acquisition 
of such portion of moral knowledge as will regulate with 
justice his social intercourse; thirdly, he is competent to ac- 
quire, defend, and preserve his civi! and political liberty. 
if these three positions can be demonstrated, the triumph 
will be in favour of man, and the general ivterests of the 
world. It is intended, in the present enquiry, to adhere with 
philosophic respect to the physical and moral power of hu- 
man life. Every depreciation of individual capacity has on 
it, the mark of superstition, or has resulted from timidity. I 
am obligated, [ am restrained, | am dependent, is the uni- 
versal language and the general sentiment of modified life; 
but reason and philosophy demand an explanation to this 
question, on what are you dependent? ‘The answer is, on 
power superior to our own. ‘The answer is partially right; 
but the application of it is productive of serious and injuri- 
ous consequences. ‘The earth is twenty-five thousand miles 
in circumference, its diameter of course is about eight thou- 
sand miles; its bulk or mass of matter can, therefore, be 
pretty correctly ascertained. Every thoughtful and con- 
templative philosopher will justly appreciate the magnitude 
of this being. It wiil be perceived, that all controul over 
the physical energies of the earth must be impossible; bat it 
will also be perceived, with indubitable clearness, that intel- 
ligent beings, moving upon the surface of the earth, are, in 
no shape whatever, placed ina state ofresponsibility, and that 
No. 18, Vol. X. 
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the materials of which they are composed, while under spe- 
cific modification, must possess an independence which de- 
fies the acrimonious resentment of every adversary. These 
reffections are exhibited for the purpose of inviting the 
thoughtful enquirer to take his stand upon the high ground 
of contemplation. The foolish pride of man has led him to 
adopt opinions, which nature rejects and abhors! It is time 
to elevate his perceptions, and to exalt his views, above the 
contemptible selfishness and individualities, which have hi- 
therto been impressive upon his life, and which have formed 
the essence of his social institutions. ‘Truth is sometimes 
alarming; but truth is always preferable to error. Virtue 
sometimes has its persecutors; but virtue always claims a 
dignified and exalted preference over vice. ‘The avenue 
which leads to truth and virtue is the path to human happi- 
ness; and a knowledge of the physical predicament of man 
in the universe will serve to strengthen and fortify the timid 
and otherwise wavering activity of intellect. Fear is one of 
the great drawbacks upon human improvement, and it is the 
indispensable duty of reason to invigorate imbecility, and 
to give to the benevolent powers of man a more extensive 
operation. 

Reciprocal and existing relations, among reasonable be- 
ings, must for ever constitute the foundation of a code of 
moral laws, from which no one can be permitted to depart, 
without serious injury to the best interests of the social state, 
and which no one can violate without plunging a moral dag- 
ger into-the bosom of the community. Is this code of mo- 
ral law, however, concealed or exposed? Are the princi- 
ples of it so plain as to be perceived and understood by the 
great mass of mankind? It is believed, that they are suffi- 
ciently detected, and so universally promulgated, that they 
cannot be essentially mistaken by the most ordinary capa- 
cities. The misfortune, however, is, that, from the earliest 
time, down to the present period of human existence, the 
two great engines of human slavery and depression, church 
and state, have been fatally operating, and working with se- 
rious mischief to conceal from the view of man, the principles 
on which his felicity depends. The Greeks, the Carthagi- 
nians, and the Romans, made great progress in the science 
of civilization; the era of their existence is justly marked 
with comparative splendour; but their eternal wars—their 
deficiency of knowledge in regard to political constitutions— 
their national animosties, and, above all, their total ignorance 
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of the art of printing, formed the most powerful drawback 
upon the beneficial effects, which would otherwise have 
been expected from their institutions. The nature of man 
requires, that the collateral support of circumstances should 
be given to his active and inherent energies. The press, at 
this moment, is such a powerful instrument in the hands of 
nations, that its effects are really incalculable! Conjecture 
and anticipation are lost upon a subject of this nature. It 
is fair, however, to presume, that reason united with the art 
of printing, will ultimately unfold and propagate over the 
whole earth, the important principles of social economy, 
aud the art of securing human felicity. Whoever will take 
the trouble of looking at the rapid advances in science, 
during the three last centuries, will scarcely have te- 
merity to affirm, that*society is incompetent to obtain 
such portion of moral kuowledge as will answer all the 
purposes of its preservation and its happiness. The 
power, that has done so much to embellish human life, is 
hereby not limited in its future productions; the understand- 
ing, that has made man partially happy in a small part of 
the globe, is surely competent to extend its benign effects; 
especially, when it is considered, that the stock of public in- 
formation is every day accumulating and acts in the ratio 
of compound interest. Where, it is demanded, is the power 
that can ultimately stand against such augmenting and con- 
centrating force? Surely the character of ancient despotism 
can, in this instance, give no durable consolation to its ad- 
herents. You are too ignorant to govern yourselves, ex- 
claims the fanatic; you must come under our protecting and 
pateroal controul, says the civil tyrant; we pity your igno- 
rance—we commiserate your misfortunes, and we will take 
upon ourselves the trouble of conducting your affairs. Ye 
calumniators of human competency, your villainy is detect- 
ed, and your proffered services, proceeding only from self 
interest, shall henceforth be too contemptible to deceive the 
understanding, or to destroy the life of man. 

Interested despotism has determined to hold, in a state of 
civil bondage, the life of man. It proceeds upon presumed 
facts, and regulates its Conduct by existing circumstances; 
it decides upon the evidence of human infirmity, and never 
places a just estimate upon the renovating powers af intelli- 
gent life. Modern facts, however, speak to the enemies of 
mankind an awfal lesson, they teach the necessity of a quali- 
fied submission to the progressive operations of intellectual 
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power; they have furnished the demonstration of invincible 
attachment, and give to the character of science, a triumph 
over the inveteracy of ancient prejudices. 

The conflicting operations of despotism with human rea- 
son will not speedily terminate; the strength of the former 
and the degraded condition of the latter, in almost all the 
countries of the globe, render the combat unequal, and will 
annex to the mighty controversy, a duration, not to be ascer- 
tained-by any human foresight whatever. 

In the eastern hemisphere, the character of their govern- 
ments, the despotic and the degrading influence of their ec- 
clesiastical establishments, their pretended intercourse with 
supernatural powers, and their eternal wars, have left to un- 
fortunate man, neither time, inclination, nor property suffi- 
cient for the general cultivation of his understanding. The 
influence of the double despotism of the world is shown in 
nothing more forcibly, than in the uniform attempt to divert 
man from the great sources of his felicity. The physical 
and intellectual iadustry of our species would be completely 
adequate to answer every important purpose, were it not, 
that church and state have given to the mass of human 
energy a wrong and an unhappy direction. While man 
ought to be looking to himself—to nature—to his just rela- 
tiouships in society; despotic power and rival princes point 
him to the settlement of their own quarrels; they demaud all 
the activity of his genius, all the strength of his existence for 
the reduction of a province, the capture of an army, or the 
destruction of a fleet. Society perceives not, in this scene of 
human misery, that a few designing men, comparatively 
few in number, are the only persons who can reap any pos- 
sible benefit from such fruitful animosities. This terrific in- 
fluence, however, of civil and ecclesiastical power, must 
eventually yield to the force of reason, and the constantly 
accumulating and diffusing activity of science. There is not 
a single country on earth possessed of the smallest know- 
ledge of letters, where individuals are not either openly or 
secretly attacking the strong holds of despotism and gradu- 
ally wearing away the pillars which gave to ancient theocra- 
cy such durable support, and to modern superstition an in- 
vulnerability of character, which defies the piercing energy 
of thought, and the accumulated science of the world. 
Time and persevering activity of mind must ultimately be- 
come the legitimate saviours of a lost and ignorant world. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the Liberty of the Press—In what does that Liberty consist ? 


‘THE press is the great political machine of nations; the in- 
strument in the hand of man, to chase tyranny from the 
earth ; it is the severest scourge of despots, the bitter enemy 
of error and of superstition, the lever by which to elevate 
the moral world above the horizon of ignorance, and to pre- 
sent a luminous day, cheering to the hopes of every rational 
being. Possessed then of this great instrament of human 
improvement, free nations are destined to enquire into the 
best possible means of modifying its operations, to answer 
the important purposes of liberty and science. But before 
we proceed to the developement of the principles necessa- 
rily connected with this enquiry, it will be useful to ascer- 
tain the cause of that universal opposition which govern- 
ments have constantly made to an unrestrained liberty of 
the press. 

There is no country in possession of the art of printing, 
ia which this opposition has not shewn itself, in a greater or 
in a less degree; and the resentment exhibited on these oc- 
casions has been in exact proportion tothe degree of the 
monarchical principle, or aristocratic sentiment, incorpo- 
rated with, and existing, in those different governments. 
It is, therefore, evident, that the cause of these political 
prohibitions has been the love of power, united with the 
wicked intention to destroy liberty. A government, con- 
scious of no intentional errors, and acting upon the pure 
principles of political rectitude, would have nothing to 
dread from the severest scrutiny of its measures, and the 
boldest publication relative to its legislative and other pro- 
ceedings. It is an old maxim, and a true oue too, that guilt 
needs no accuser ; it condemns itself; and a vicious imagi- 
uation is ever awake and ever active in the anticipation of 
mischief. It might therefore be established as an incontro- 
vertible axiom, that the government which attempts restric- 
tive laws upon the liberty of the press, is conscious of hav- 
ing abandoned the great principles of justice and social 
order, of having formed the destructive design of gradually 
annihilating freedom, to establish a tyranny ruinous and de- 
testable to every citizen of the state. In a society well con- 
stituted, therefore, and under a government well organized 
upon the principles of equal rights, what regulation should 
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wisdom devise and establish relative to the freedom of 
the press? Jn America, for instance, should the press 
be absolutely free, and in what does this freedom con- 
sist ? 

To the first branch of this enquiry, the answer should be 
unequivocally in the affirmative. First, because the nature 
of the case strongly evinees the utility of the measure; se- 
condly, because the American constitutions, without reve- 
nue, have declared and established the principle. If the 
first’ assertion requires the developement of evidence, it is to 
be drawn from the consideration of intentional rectitude in 
the public servants, under a well organized constitution. It 
is the character of integrity to be open and candid; but vil- 
lainy conceals itself in a fog of mysteries, and anathematizes 
the profanity of him who dares to approach it. The legis- 
lature which has done its duty, invites inquiry and delights 
in a full and complete examination of all its measures; but 
legislative corruption stands barricadoed behind the breast- 
work of its own iniquity, and trembles at the approach of 
the bold and virtuous citizen, who is solicitous to unravel 
its schemes, and to hold up to public execration the injustice 
of its designs and arrangements. ‘This injustice generates 
in the public mind a desire to investigate and to develope the 
mischievous views of the public agents, and a rancorous 
war is thus erected between the common and official citizen. 
To destroy a contest so ruinous to the state, and to the best 
interests of the community, the public agents, legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary, should be willing to submit to the 
severest scrutiny, and to call up the public opinion as a cen- 
sor upon ail their actions, as a final judge, relative to the 
faithful performance of all their political duties. The esta- 
blishment of such an arrangement, instead of being produc- 
tive of mischief to the state, would be the surest presage of 
its welfare, and the indubitable guarantee of equal rights and 
social harmony. Besides, it is to be ovserved, that the un- 
restrained liberty of the press, in this respect, would in its 
ultimate tendency, be certain death to every species of poli- 
calerror. To perpetuate these errors would be the sure 
means of exciting discord, and lead to consequences fatal to 
the community at large. Man is not of so restless a nature 
as to be disposed to complain where there is no substantial 
ground of complaint, nor would his unqualified remarks, 
through the channel of the press, produce the least effect in 
diminishing a well founded attachment to equitable and 
constitutional laws. 
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But the constituted authorities will demand, in what 
does the freedom of the press consist? To give a clear and 
explicit solution to this supposed difficulty, it will be neces- 
sary to recur to the fundamental principles of justice, and to 
the rights of every free citizen. No man, whose political 
theory is founded in justice, can contend for the establish- 
ment of any principle, which, in its operation, is at war 
with this primary arrangement. If justice be the immortal 
principle of all social regulation, it must extend its influence 
to every publication of the press, as powerfully as to any 
other great conccrn of the state. Justice, reciprocal and 
eternal justice, is the principle which should mark the ope- 
ration of every legitimate government, and it would be an 
absurdity to suppose, that any man ia his senses, who is 
attached to republican institutions, would controvert this 
idea, or contend for any abandonment whatever. It is ab- 
surd to contend for the establishment of universal justice, 
and at the same time, to maintain, that the press had a 
right to do injustice. No such liberty as this can come 
within the theorejic plans of the political philosopher; for it 
would be a solecism in language, and an absurdity in prin- 
ciple, to assert, that any man had a right to do wrong. If 
this absurdity be contemplated in its nature, and applied in 
its influence, it will give a solution to the difficulties that 
are connected with an examination of the liberty of the 
press. 

The right of publication, in the conductor of a press, is a 
right, perfectly analogous to the rights of every other citizen 
of the state; itis a right, which must be exercised in perfect 
conformity to the principle of truth; it isa right, which must 
regard, in its operation, the character and happiness of every 
citizen ; it is a right, which has for its object, the welfare 
of the society at large, and whose methods of procedure, 
must be founded in a clear view of those moral relations 
which constitute the highest excellence of the human charac- 
ter. If recurrence be made to the rights of every free citizen, 
a further developement of the difficulties of this subject will 
be clearly presented to view. 

Is there any individual, who has a right to abandon truth, 
or to recede from the principal of veracity, in any case 
whatsoever? No. Is there any individual, who hasa right 
to indulge in calumny and detraction, in slander and false- 
hood, against the character of his fellow citizen? No. Is 
every individual citizen constantly bound by truth and the 
general principles of justice? Such most indubitably are 
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his obligations, and these in no case whatever is he permitted 
to abandon. ‘The moment he has done it, he bas violated 
his own duty, and plunged a moral dagger into the bosom 
of society. This is the condition of each citizen of the state, 
and is equally applicable to the conductors of every printing 
ress. 
' But you contend, that the press ought to be free, unfetter- 
ed and unrestrained? Yes, clearly, the press ought to be 
free ; but freedom consists in the exercise of rights, and these 
rights must be exercised in perfect conformity to the immor- 
tal principle of Justice. When this principle is abandoned, 
it is the exercise of a wrong, and not a rigbt: and as no man 
can have a right to do wrong, he is, therefore, precluded 
from the performance of every action injurious to the best 
interests of the state. ‘To contend, that a free citizen has a 
right to say or to print what he pleases, is to contend that he 
bas aright to do wrong; that is, that calumny, falsehood, 
and lies, come within the idea of an absolute and unrestrain- 
ed liberty: this however is notoriously false. Liberty is a 
thing founded in principle; it has for its basis the rule of 
equal and reciprocal rights; a desideratum, therefore, from 
right, is not the enjoyment of an equitabie freedom ; it is an 
act of violence against the moral felicity of the state. Upon 
this view of the subject then, in what does the liberty of the 
press consist? It consists in publishing every thing consist- 
ent with truth and justice; provided, it does not exceed 
these boundaries ; its liberty in all other respects should be 
absolutely unqualified and unrestrained ; and this is exactly 
the liberty, which, in the spirit of justice, ought to be en- 
joyed by every moral agent in nature. If the press speak 
the language of truth, although that language may be un- 
pleasant to some, it should nevertheless remain undisturbed. 
If it lets out lies and calumnies, it becomes like the indivi- 
dual who commits such moral violence, a proper object of 
attack and prosecution. The press should never be pre- 
vented from declaring and publishing the boldest truths; 
whether these truths relate to the humble citizen, or to the 
man that is high in office. The government, that guards its 
official agents by any other law than that which guards the 
rights of every other citizen, is a government, in this respect 
destitute of the features of Republicanism, and unjust in its 
character and operations. In America, there is no officer of 
government, no legislative body, which ought to be exempt- 
ed from the severest scrutiny, and the plainest and boldest 
publications relative to all their measures, and all their con- 
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duct. In matters of speculation and opinion, the press 
should be perfectly unrestrained ; in matters of fact, its ex- 
pressions should remain faithful to the reality and truth of 
the case. 

The people are the only legitimate political sovereign 
upon the face of the earth ; but it is somewhat remarkable, 
that governments, which seem to exhibit such an affection- 
ate anxiety, relative to the establishment of laws, which go 
to restrain the liberty of the press, and guard individual 
agents against attack, should have abandoned, in so many 
instances, the character and happiness of this legitimate sove- 
reigu. Whole vollies of lies, calumny and abuse, may be let 
outupon the people with the greatest safety ; no complaints are 
made in these cases ; no prosecutions are instituted ; no outcries 
are made against the freedom of the press; but the moment 
an attack is made in another quarter, the moment a tyrant, 
or an Official agent of any government that is corrupt, or has 
abandoned his duty, becomes an object of inquiry-and recri- 
mination, the whole world is in arms against the dangerous 
tendency of establishing a principle, which protects the press 
against outrage and violence. This isa strange perversion 
of every thing just and correct, and sbews, that there is 
somewhere, some lurking poison; something rotten in the 
state of Denmark! Citizens of America*! you are solicited 
to examine witb great Republican attention, any law which 
has been, or hereafter may be, passed relative to the liberty 
of the press. If the press be shackled, your liberties are in 
danger ; if the press be silenced, your freedom is gone, it is 
annihilated for ever, and you will bury in one common 
grave, THE HOPE AND HAPPINESS OF THE HUMAN RACE, 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A DOCTOR OF, 
MEDICINE AND A UNITARIAN PREACHER, 
BOTH OF DUNDEE. 


( Continued from page 554.) 





DOCTOR IN LONDON, TO THE PRIEST IN DUNDEE. 


Till the time of Copernicus, to use the words of the celebated 
author, ‘ all men believed, that the earth was immoveable, and 


* And of the Isle of Albion. x <s 
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that the sun turned round it,” but every school boy, now knows, 
the contrary *. | 

In all that experience and observation can bring forward, we 
cannot perceive, nor have any knowledge of spiritual or supernatu- 
ral power. In the more early ages of the world, nature seems to 
have been worshipped, and as allegorical signs were introduced, 
the ignorant soon began to confound her operations, with the things 
which were thus allegorised. Thesource from which Jupiter and 
Apollo, were formed, was soon forgotten—religious systems were 
multiplied, and out of the vestiges of Pagan mythology, a being 
has been created, which no man has ever been able to describe, 
an incomprehensible something, that remains, even at this day, 
in as great obscurity, as when the tale of its existence was first 
invented. Your language, when you allude to the Deity, whom 
you suppose endowed with passions, is so familiar, that one would 
imagine, you were so well versed in the subject, that to offer a 
doubt, regarding his personal existence, would be to call in ques- 
tion the reality of our senses :—deep and serious consideration, 
however, has long ago removed from my mind, all conjectures 
upon this head, and the only Deity, which I can recognize in the 
works of the universe, is motion, that perpetual power, that has 
always existed, which is inseparable from the varied and never- 
ceasing modifications of matter. To personify this principle has 
ever been a favourite trick with the founders of every religion, 
and none have been more contemptible*in their formation of a 
Deity, than the vain and foolish Christians. Ask them to des- 
cribe what he is, and they at once give you accounts full of ab- 
surdity and contradietion; in fact, they know no more of a Deity 
than what their heated imaginations create, and if pressed upon 
the subject, their temper becomes ruffled—in a peevish tone they 
tell you that he is altogether incomprehensible, a quantity, which 
entirely renders his existence incapable of being understood. 
Conviction is always the effect of evidence and demonstration, 
and if you candidly consider the subject, aloof from the prejudices 
of early tuition, you will perhaps admit, that we have no satisfac- 
factory data to go upon, to lead us to those conclusions which 
you have drawn. If you however think otherwise, and possess 
the knowledge of unfolding to mankind the real qualities of a 
Deity, so as todemonstrate that such a Being exists, I will readily 
concede to you, some of those points, for which you have been 
contending; but this being, must be one, such as the followers of 
Mahomet and Christ adore (for they both worship the same deity) 
possessing all the passions peculiar to organization, yet strange 
as it is immaterial and incomprehensible! Common sense and 


* The ancient and enlightened Pythagoras is here however excepted ; for 
amidst his speculations on the heavenly bodies there exists proof in his 
writings that he considered the sun the centre of a great system. 
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reason are the guides which are often pointed out to demonstrate 
his existence; yet every one must be aware that these auxiliaries, 
notwithstanding all their deductions, are to us truly unavailing. 
To get out of the circle of these perplexities, I know of no way, 
but by confiding in the knowledge of those principles that are the 
result of long experience and observation, principles, which indi- 
cate, that the laws of nature are invariable, and governed by a 
power altogether unintelligible, except by recognizing it, as a qual- 
ity inherent in matter, and which, to the philosophic mind, i is suf- 
ficient, to explain the phenomena that are continually presenting 
themselves, throughout the extensive regions of the universe. It 
has not been without a due consideration of the effects, which such 
opinions as these, would have upon the great bulk of mankind, 
that I feel convinced of their truth. If you call them Atheistical, 
because they cannot recognize, in the arrangements of nature, a 
personal deity, I must remind you, that, in all its bearing, accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon, Atheism, leaves men to philosophy, to good 
nature, to human laws, and to reputation. It is by the study of 
nature alone, that we can ever really know ourselves, and while 
those systems are followed, that have nothing to recommend them, 
but the most offensive superstition, the pure principles of morality, 
will always be perverted. In my enquiries upon this subject, I 
have been constantly guided by the best of motives, and if I have 
differed from you, upon what is considered the great leading 
doctrines of religion, it is possible, that those views, will lead you 
to a more extensive revisal of the whole affair, than what you have 
hitherto known. Think seriously, and perhaps, our sentiments 
will be more congenial. You have already made a candid avowal 
that you know nothing of heaven. Had you been guided in your 
views, upon this subject, as a believer in Christianity, you could 
have referred me toa variety of informations concerning these celes- 
tial regions. The revelations of John, furnish an ample scope, for 
the reverie to dwell upon; though, to a thinking mind, they must 
appear as nothing more, than the ravings of abedlamite. I cannot 
think that had you possessed any knowledge of this unknown 
country, you would have been so uncourteous, to withhold it; I be- 
lieve, you are, like the rest of mankind, in total darkness regard- 
ing it. Divines, notwithstanding their boasted knowledge in 
these matters, have, in their calm and reflecting moments, felt like 
other men. Blair in his poem ‘‘ The Grave,” has even doubted 
the immortality of the soul— 


‘*O that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What ’tis we are, and we must shortly be,” 


Are words, that certainly denote doubt, and when we call into 
view, the general tenor of his sentiments, we cannot consider them 
in any other light than being strictly orthodox; Blair assuredly 
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possessed the genius of a poet, though he has written with all the 
rancour of a bigot. I never peruse the beautiful lines by Camp- 
bell, ‘“‘ On the grave of a Suicide,” but, I contrast his generous 
sentiments, with the cruel, illiberal spirit, that prevails upon this 
subject in the poem of the grave. The feelings of Campbell do 
him honor; while those of Blair, will always excite the just indig- 
nation of every virtuous man. However, as this is rather depart- 
ing from the particular theme, that I have entered upon, I must, 
before I proceed farther, entreat you, to explain to me the subject of 
Deity. Demonstrate that a being exists, such as the Christians 
worship; unfold to me, the nature of his existence; reconcile the 
inconsistent, and truly absurd qualities, that are always attached 
to him; and I will surrender to you, all the knowledge that I 
have studiously obtained, during the persevering industry of 
many years. You will, perhaps, reply, that it remains with me, 
to give all this demonstration, for you have, when speaking of the 
Sun standiug still, told me, that it is my province,to explain to you 
the qualities of your God; butasI cannot believe in the existence 
of such a capricious being, or for one moment, seriously, the mi- 
raculous absurdities imputed to him, the onus prabandi entirely 
rests with you, you have affirmed the things, and I have denied 
them. I have therefore nothing to prove. You have again and 
again, with the warmth of friendship, conjured me to think calmly 
upon the subject, I can assure you, I have long ago done so. I 
should have a poor opinion of the man who would assume the 
principles of infidelity, as they are foolishly termed, merely for the 
sake of being considered singular. I should pity the weakness of 
any one who had not been brought to this mode of thinking, by a 
fair process of reasoning, as much as, | would admire the firmness 
of him, who had the energy of intellect, to think boldly for him- 
self. What I have stated, will, therefore, I hope, convince you, 
that it is upon no slight consideration, that my sentiments are so 
very different from yours. No change of fortune, no situation, 
in which fate may place me, will ever eradicate principles so firmly 
supported. I have had a trial in my mind, regarding the truth of 
them, and can laugh at the folly of men, suchas Addison, insinu- 
ating, that it is only in the vigour of health and prosperity, that 
these maxims are maintained; when death approaches, the horrors 
of it, they say, often change the scene. In former times, when 
the dominion of priestcraft was more extensive, instances of this 
kind might have frequently happened; even not long ago, the re- 
cantation of the weak minded Dr. Bateman, gave a triumph to 
the enemies of truth! every Methodistical Magazine, in the coun- 
try teemed with the accounts of this supposed victory, but in ge- 
neral such pitiful death-bed repentance is seldom heard of. The 
progress of knowledge, is advanced so far, that those who become 
converts to the cause, are too deeply fixed, in their opinions, to 
disturb them. I have experienced all the feeiings which the pros- 
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pect of dissolution could possibly create; yet, it never made me 
swerve from those ideas, which in the vigour of health, I tena- 
ciously cherished. “ Overcome with the dire effects of a most vio- 
lent disease, which removed me, for some years, from the bustle 
of the world, I often felt an inward pleasnre, in commnnicating 
my sentiments, to the friendly physician, who attended me, and 
who was like every intelligent son of sculapius, devoted to the 
principles of Materialism. When I had no other eonsolation, but 
the thoughts of death, to alleviate my miseries, the notion of a 
Heaven, or a Hell, appeared to me, as they really are, the mere in- 
vention of priests. At one period of my illness, I endured many cala- 
mities, and I well knew, that in the grave, my sorrows would cease, 
I dwelt with satisfaction, on the anticipation of that event, when 
the feeble lamp of life, was to expire. Amidst such troubles m 
worn-out heart, often wished the change ‘ dull oblivion,” I was 
convinced would follow; for I felt settled in the idea, that neither 
the sweets of pleasure, nor the agonies of pain, could ever be 
known, in the gloomy mansions of the tomb. These remarks have 
extended this letter to an unusual length; but, they are perhaps, 
nevertheless, necessary. The statements in my last epistle, have 
gone far, to destroy the proof, upon which Christianity is formed, 
what you have brought forward, in reply, evinces strongly, that it 
has no firm foundation, but as you do not seem to yield to obser- 
vations, the force of which, is only covered by deep rooted preju- 
dice, | have embraced another consideration that is equally con- 
nected with the subject. You may tell me, as you have done on 
a former occasion, that this point, is not the question, and cannot 
materially affect the leading doctrines of your religion, I however, 
maintain, that before setting out, upon such a bewildered tract, as 
that which the discussions of any system of theology present, the per- 
sonal existence of God should be first settled. 1f the various effects, 
that every where prevail in nature, can be referred to the action of that 
general principle which is never separated from matter, it willat once 
shake the basis, not only of the system recognized by Christians, 
but shew, that all religions have received their origin, from one 
polluted source, which, when properly examined, unfolds to our 
view, the sad and lamentable picture of a few designing knaves, 
operating with success, upon the credulity and ignorance of a 
large portion of mankind. The expression of your wishes for me 
to consider the subject seriously, has induced me to enter into 
some detail, and if any thing has been said, that can be deemed 
superfluous, | beg you will overlook it. I feel a confidence in all 
I have advanced; and if you have any reply, be assured, that I 
will use no delay, in offering to you, a more enlarged develope- 
ment of my principles. 

With my best wishes, I remain, yours, &c. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A YORK- 
SHIRE SURGEON. 





“THE Newgate Magazine” premises to be a very useful 
publication. One would suppose, that some effect would 
be wrought on the foolish persecutors, when they see the 
number of clever young writers they are bringing forward 
against the system. 

Iam much pleased with Mr. Toulmin’s “ Antiquity and 
Duration of the World.” Can you inform me when it was 
first published * ? 

At page 264, No. 9, Vol. X. of “ The Republican,” Mr. 
William Fitton says, ‘“‘ Memory is a constituent part of 
the mind. Now, if memory be nothing more than an im- 
pression made on the brain, which is material, by what 
means is it retained, seeing that the brain like every other 
portion of the healthy body is always throwing off the old 
particles, and receiving depositions of new matter in their 
stead. That recollection is retained, notwithstanding this 
continual change going on in the brain, will not be disput- 
ed.” A little below, be asks rather triumphantly, “* How, 
upon the principle of materialism, do you account for this?” 
I will endeavour to answer the question. In theearlier part 
of my life, I spent a few years in the sea service, and there 
I saw numbers of sailors with various marks upon the skin, 
such as ships, anchors, initials,&c. Now, Mr. F. will hardly 
deny that the particles of the skin are not as often renewed 
as those of the brain, yet the marks are indelible, unless the 
skin itself be destroyed. And what are they but impres- 
sions on matter ? Similar in every respect to memory, only 
more permanent. 

I] did not want any thing new to disgust me with religion ; 
but a case has just occurred in my practice (it is certainly 
not an uncommon one) which shews its baneful influence 
in very strong colours. An amiable young lady who is 


‘just dead of a consumption, snd who I have every reason to 


believe, was as virtuous as any of her sex, had her last mo- 
ments embittered by the fear of a future state, continually 
thinking that she had not been so good as she ought to have 


* Toulmin’s “ Antiquity and Duration of the World” was first published 
in 1780; and his “ Eternity of the Universe” in 1785, by Johnson the then 
publisher in St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 

R. C. 
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been. Ah! religion, thou curse on the human race! I| can- 
not help pitying many of thy miserable votaries. Other 
animals are happily insensible of thy malign influence, al- 
though they have been sacrificed by thousands at thy 


shrine! 











QUERIES 
For the consideration of those who feel inclined to use their 
Reflecting Faculties. 





1. HAVE we not the clearest demonstration, that all the 
religious systems in the world, are a mixture of truth and 
fables, iu which the absurdities, are the most conspicuous? 

2. Have we not the clearest demonstration, that each na- 
tion considers its own system, an exception from the Gene- 
ral rule? 

3. Do they not all proceed upon the assumption that the 
actions and opinions which are useless and often injurious to 
men are most acceptable to Deity ? 

4. Does vot this assumption proceed from another as- 
sumption, that the power that governs the universe is sub- 
ject to the variable feelings which are peculiar to the ani- 
mal kingdom ? 

5. Does this not proceed from another assumption that 
the infinite eternal and unchangeable power “ whose agency 
directs the atom and controlls the aggregate of matter” and 
which constitutes the property of motion in matter, is ani- 
mated and iutellig ent? 

6. Does this not proceed from another asssumption, “ that 
the present property of motion, which exists in matter, and 
which is now known to belong to it, was a posterior commu- 
nication, and did not originally belong to it ? 

7. Does not this proceed upon anothe: :::» 1mption, “ that 
matter in mass had a beginning ?” 

8. Is there any demonstrable evidence, that matter in 
mass ever had a beginning ? 
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9. Have we any demonstrable evidence that the property 
of motion was not co-existent with matter ? 


10. Have we any demonstrable evidence that the pro- 
perty of motion is animated and intelligent ? 


11. Is there any wisdom in rational beings putting them- 
selves to inconvenience upon account of speculative opinions, 
founded on theories, for the truth of which, there is not one 
particle of demonsirable evidence ? 








A. C. 
Subscriptions Sor Mr. Carlile from Hull. 

a 3 
John Kirby, Materialist 2 6 
Joseph Williams, do. 2 6 
John Perkins, do. 1 6 
William Jones, do. 2 6 
Peter Barker 1 0 
A Tailor, who wishes to button the mouth of every Judge, 1 “0 


May the stupid or dishonest Jurors who have become the 
tools of a base Christian persecuting power share the 
fate of those they haveimprisoned. W. Stephens 

The Reverend Tommy Dikes, a would be Bishop 

An Enemy to all Religions 
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We acknowledge the receipt of one pound from Mr. Drakard, 
as the subscription of some friends in Billingborongh, for Mr. 
Perry in Newgate It may be proper to state to our subscribing 
friends, that Mrs. Perry is left in a delicate state of health, with 
two infant children and no income, but such as she can obtain 
through her husband; and that Mrs. Jefferies, the wife of Mr. 
Jefferies in Newgate, is in a still more painful condition, expecting 
a daily increase to an infant family. It would be well, if a few 
friends would employ Mr. Jefferies as a shoemaker, as his confine- 
ment is no impediment to his business, if he can find work to do 
in Newgate. 





Printed and Published by R. Cartive, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for ** The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 








